The  Curse,  the  Causes,  and  the  Remedy. 
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The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  few  will  deny  is  attended  with  incalculable  evils,  and  lies 
at  the  root  of  almost  every  other  had  practice.  Though  this  is  generally  acknowledged,  yet  few 
seem  disposed  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  towards  effecting  a  remedy.  The  'curse  of  strong 
drink  may  he  estimated  from  the  fact  that  taking  this  town  as  an  average  with  only  a 
population  of  85,000  persons,  £297,000  is  spent  every  year  (or  averaging  nearly 
£6,000  a-week)  upon  intoxicating  liquors  ;  about  half  at  public-houses,  and  half  in  home  drink¬ 
ing.  If  we  were  wise  all  this  large  expenditure  would  go  to  ftie  butchers,  bakers,  grocers, 
drapers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  hatters,  booksellers,  and  all  who  make  or  deal  in  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  Instead  of  the  wages  of  the  working  people  yielding  them  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  a  home  well-furnished,  the  family  well-fed,  and  a  full  share  of  domestic  happiness,  we 
have  constantly  to  lament  that  poverty,  misery,  domestic  quarrels,  crime,  vice,  irreligion,  sick¬ 
ness,  disease,  and  premature  death  are  the  results  of  their  drinking  habits.  There  is  a  mass  of 
suffering  among  the  working  classes  created  by  the  drink  which  is  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  and  still  more  among  the  classes  above  them.  Just  think  of  the  quantity  of  gin,  rum, 
brandy,  whisky,  wine,  and  beer  that  finds  its  way  to  the  unhappy  stomachs  of  the  Preston 
people  from  the  counters  of  470  public-houses  at  work  17  hours  a-day  six  days  in  the  weel^, 
besides  a  part  of  Sunday.  Add  to  this  the  countless  barrels  and  bottles  of  these  destructive 
liquors  that  are  being  delivered  wholesale  every  hour  of  the  day  to  those  who  purchase  in 
quantities.  If  we  could  trace  the  devastation  arising  from  this  “  dead  sea”  of  “  liquid  fire,” 
we  should  not  wonder  at  the  exhibitions  of  brutality  and  crime  brought  daily  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  ;  at  the  crowding  of  our  gaols  and  asylums  ;  at  the  difficulties  of  shopkeepers  getting 
paid  for  their  goods ;  at  the  domestic  quarrels  constantly  taking  place ;  at  the  wife  beatings, 
suicides,  manslaughters,  and  murders,  reported  almost  daily  ;  at  the  discomforts  among  so  many 
respectable  families,  where  mothers’  hearts  are  almost  broken,  and  fathers  are  at  their  wit’s  end, 
on  account  of  the  extravagances  and  vices  of  their  sons,  who,  as  a  last  and  painful  resource,  have 
to  be  shipped  off  to  some  foreign  country.  It  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  domestic  bottle 
that  so  many  females  take  to  “liking  a  glass,”  and  not  a  few  to  be  visibly  fond  of  it.  It  all  begins 
with  what  is  called  “  moderate  drinking,”  and  while  the  human  brain  and  nervous  system 
remain  what  they  are,  and  while  the  liquor  contains  the  fiery  alcohol,  its  “  moderate”  use  is 
sure  to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  large  amount  of  non-sobriety  in  some,  and  to  gross  drunken¬ 
ness  in  others.  Though  this  condition  of  society  is  deplorable  to  dwell  upon,  perhaps  the  most 
painful  part  is  to  find  so  few  willing  to  face  the  evil,  or  to  show  any  earnestness  in  applying  a 
suitable  remedy.  Not  to  speak  of  the  masses,  I  can  affirm  that,  through  drinking,  among  the 
trading  classes  of  this  town,  death,  insolvency,  and  ruin  have  run  riot,  to  my  knowledge,  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  Oh  !  what  a  terrible  catalogue  could  I  rehearse  of  prospects  blasted,  genius 
destroyed,  fortunes  and  character  lost,  domestic  comforts  and  promising  usefulness  all  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Were  we  permitted  to  fix  a  black  pillar  at  the  front  of  every  shop,  and  house, 
and  public-house,  where  drink,  death,  and  ruin  have  revelled  together  during  these  years,  what 
a  heartrending  history  would  they  recite  to  every  passer-by  !  In  some  parts  of  the  town 
scarcely  a  front  would  escape  ;  and  I  myself  could  point  out  places  where  these  monu¬ 
ments  would  have  to  be  clustered  thickly  together.  Certain  “  bar  parlours  ”  are  well-known  as 
having  been  places  of  slaughter,  and  not  a  few  of  the  “  heads  of  the  town”  have  been  among  the 
victims  !  Indeed,  no  mind  can  conceive,  no  pen  can  describe,  the  doings  of  strong  drink 
amongst  us. 

The  causes  of  this  melancholy  state  of  things  are  not  far  to  seek.  I  will  advert  to  ^hree 
especially.  Ignorance ,  to  a  great  extent,  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes.  Few  have 
investigated  the  drink  question  so  as  to  ascertain  what  the  liquor  contains,  or  how  it  works  so  as 


to  produce  such  a  fonduess  for  it ;  in  fact,  they  don’t  care  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  because  it 
would  be  sure  to  condemn  their  own  practices.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  trained  to  believe 
that  beer  and  wine  are  good  liquors,  some  even  to  believe  that  they  are  “  good  creatures  of 
God,”  and  that  spirits,  though  less  necessary,  are  excellent  in  their  place.  They  don’t  judge 
by  the  effects  produced.  The  most  prevailing  delusion  is  that  beer,  some  way  or  other,  is  a 
nutritious  liquor,  adding  strength  to  the  human  frame ,  and  enabling  the  working  man  to  do  his 
labour  with  more  ease.  And  no  wonder  that  such  a  delusion  should  prevail  when  no  less  an 
authority  than  a  Bishop  states  to  the  world  that  he  found  bitter  beer  very  refreshing  after 
preaching !  The  fact  is,  that  the  Bishop  and  all  beer-drinkers  mistake  stimulation  for  strength. 
I  have  again  and  again  demonstrated  that  there  is  more  real  nutriment  in  a  pennyworth  of  bread 
than  in  a  gallon  of  beer.  Beer,  taken  even  moderately,  is  stimulating  to  the  system,  but  not 
strengthening ;  it  wastes  its  vitality,  without  adding  to  it,  as  is  delusively  imagined ;  and 
all  this,  independent  of  the  more  serious  consequences — physical,  mental,  and  moral.  The 
amount  of  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  amazing.  Very  few  seem  to  know  that  the  alcohol  in 
the  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  is  exactly  the  same  in  each  and  all ;  this  gives  that  pleasant  excite¬ 
ment,  which  is,  in  fact,  incipient  inebriation.  Still  fewer  know  how  this  alcohol  is  produced. 
Though  it  is  simply  the  product  of  fermenting  soluble  saccharine  matter,  many  think  it  is 
something  which  is  found  in  nature,  sent  for  the  use  of  man,  and  hence  they  ignorantly 
caress  it  as  one  of  their  best  friends.  They  drink  it  daily,  yet  they  know  not  how  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  care  as  little  about  its  destructive  influence  upon  the  human  system. 

I  next  refer  to  the  fashion  of  drinking;  yes,  the  customs  and  fashions  of  society  have  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for.  There  is  a  sort  of  authority  in  these  compelling  men  and  women  to 
drink  even  against  their  convictions.  And  men  of  the  greatest  influence  and  of  the  highest 
position  lead  the  way  in  these  usages,  though  they  see  the  victims  on  every  hand.  Is  it  not 
degrading  to  our  civilization  to  find  that  no  social  enjoyment  can  be  entered  into  without  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  ? — that  many  matrons  are  ready  to  say  there  is  “nothing  in  the  house”  if  the 
decanters  are  empty  ?  Births,  christenings,  churchings,  weddings,  funerals,  anniversaries,  foot¬ 
ings,  rearings,  sales,  fairs,  races,  balls,  elections,  presentations — the  seasons  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide — all  are  marked,  in  the  charter  of  usage  and  custom,  to  be  occasions  for 
drinking  and  intoxication.  While  the  working  classes  implicitly  follow  the  track  of  custom,  the 
higher  classes  are,  if  possible,  still  greater  slaves.  The  inveterate  notions  of  “  hospitality” 
bind  them  hand  and  foot  to  follow  the  etiquette  of  their  order,  no  matter  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence.  In  this,  as  in  slavery,  they  hug  their  chains,  yielding  to  every  prevailing  fashion, 
and  love  to  have  it  so.  Even  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  unworldly  principles, 
manage  to  associate  the  Bible  and  the  bottle  on  the  same  table  on  various  social  occasions. . 
Does  it  not  appear  inconsistent  to  see  at  a  club  dinner  a  clergyman  at  each  end  of  the  table 
lifting  their  glasses,  drinking  toasts,  and  joining  in  the  “  Hip,  hip,  hurrah”  ?  In  apostolic 
times  “  ordinations”  were  conducted  with  “  fasting  and  prayer,”  but  at  our  ordinations  feasting  3 
and  wine  drinking  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  fact  is,  we  have  become  so  drink-ridden  that  no  i 
hospitality  or  conviviality  can  be  enjoyed  without  alcohol.  Every  bazaar  must  have  its 
“  refreshment  stall,”  and  it  makes  no  difference,  though  the  object  be  ever  so  sacred,  a  license 
must  be  got  to  dispense  intoxicants,  without  which  it  appears  they  could  not  get  on.  To  think 
of  the  notables  going  with  the  Mayor  to  church  on  the  first  and  last  Sunday  of  his  mayoralty 
without  plenty  of  spiced  wine  and  cake — (the  Fourth  Commandment  is  suspended  on  these  occa¬ 
sions) — or  to  think  of  his  giving  a  dinner  or  a  garden  party  without  plenty  of  port,  sherry,  and 
champagne,  would  be  to  cast  an  insult  upon  the  worthy  guests.  Such  is  fashion  !  And  such  are 
its  imperious  mandates  upon  a  so-called  Christian  people. 

The  appetite,  the  liking,  for  strong  drink,  once  created,  grows  in  intensity  until  it  impels 
aud  forces  those  under  its  influence  to  excessive  indulgence  and  habitual  intoxication.  Men 
begin  with  a  “  little,”  a  “  little  drop,”  a  “  glass  or  so,”  never  intending  to  exceed.  They  say, , 
“  It  will  never  get  the  mastery  of  me  ;  if  it  were  to  do  so  I  would  stop  at  once.”  Alas  !  how 
little  do  they  understand  themselves  ;  how  little  are  they  benefitted  by  the  experience  of  the 


drinking  world  around  them  !  A  liking  for  alcohol  once  created  by  its  moderate  use  grows  with 
many  until  the  appetite  becomes  insatiable.  Drinkers  of  alcohol  soon  get  into  that  condition 
that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  cannot  do  without  it ;  and  whenever  abstinence  really  becomes- 
a  self-denial  it  is  clear  that  these  important  functions  are  diseased.  The  only  relief  that  such 
crave  for  is  the  renewal  and  increase  of  their  potations.  And  thus  thousands  who  have  the 
reputation  ef  being  sober  people  have  recourse  daily  to  this  deceitful  stimulant,  without  know¬ 
ing  that  they  are  rapidly  using  up  the  vitality  of  the  system,  and  preparing  themselves  for  a 
premature  grave.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  like  drink ;  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house  to  get  into  this  state,  and  yet  all  the  popular  customs  and  fashions  of  society  combine 
to  create  it.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  are  now  slaves  to  the  bottle  received  the  taint  from 
drinking  parents,  and  this  is  the  sad  heritage  they  have  conveyed  to  their  offspring.  We  may 
convince  a  man  of  his  mistake  in  admiring  the  liquor ;  we  may  induce  him  to  rise  above  the 
slavery  of  fashion  ;  but  it  is  a  hard  task  indeed  to  persuade  either  man  or  woman  to  become 
abstainers  who  have  once  begun  to  relish  the  taste  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  to  enjoy  the  feelings 
they  create.  Thousands  are  in  this  condition,  killing  themselves  against  their  own  convictions. 

Among  the  auxiliaries  which  ignorance,  fashion,  and  appetite  have  created,  the  most 
powerful  for  evil  is  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  its  various  shapes.  The  temptations  of  the  public- 
house,  the  beershop,  and  the  gin  palace  to  the  million ;  and  the  tavern,  the  rvine  and  spirit 
merchant’s  and  grocer’s  stores  for  the  classes  above  them,  are  the  fountains  from  which  the 
great  reservoir  of  intemperance  is  unceasingly  supplied.  And  viiile  the  sellers  of  drink  are  so 
freely  censured,  the  buyers,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  take  a  full  share  of  the  blame  themselves. 
Every  branch  of  the  drinking  system  contributes  to  the  evil.  Making,  selling,  buying,  keeping, 
giving,  and  using  are  all  less  or  more  responsible  for  the  drunkenness  of  our  country. 

Amid  all  this,  is  there  no  hope  for  drinking  England  ?  Is  the  curse  to  be  endured  for 
ever  ?  Are  we  to  let  it  alone  till  it  demoralises  the  wdiole  nation,  destroys  the  otherwise  high 
character  of  Britons,  and  renders  nugatory  almost  all  our  efforts  for  elevating  the  people, 
without  being  resolved  to  apply  a  remedy  ?  God  forbid  !  It  is  the  indifference  I  see  on  every 
hand  that  is  so  much  to  be  deplored.  With  the  exception  of  the  teetotalers,  all  seem  afraid  of 
going  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Remedies  which  reserve  the  moderate  use  of  the  drink  will 
always  find  favour ;  but  that  w7hich  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil  is  constantly  evaded.  The  popular 
remedies  have  been  tried  one  by  one  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  but  all  have  failed,  and  simply 
because  they  make  no  attack  upon  the  drink  itself.  Fifty  years  ago  education  wras  to  regenerate 
society,  and  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  with  this  hope.  The  same  is  now  revived  in  a  new  garb, 
and  credulous  people  are  persuading  themselves  that  it  will  soberise  and  reform  the  country. 
This  reversing  of  the  order  of  nature — labouring  to  make  the  children  good,  and  leaving  the 
parents  to  revel  in  their  vices  and  intemperance — is  sure  to  disappoint  us.  The  proper 
plan  is  to  persuade  the  parents  to  become  teetotalers,  and  when  tins  is  done  to  any  considerable 
extent  every  Educational  Board  may  be  relieved  of  its  duties.  Sanatory  regulations  and  im¬ 
proved  dwellings  have  been,  and  are  being,  put  forward  as  remedies ;  and,  though  necessary  and 
good  in  their  way,  they  will  not  and  cannot  make  a  sober  people  while  drinking  is  fostered  and 
allowed.  The  fundamental  error  into  which  men  keep  falling  is  that  of  attempting  to  disasso¬ 
ciate  drinking  from  drunkenness.  Everybody  preaches  against  drunkenness,  though  the 
same  parties  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  drink,  against  the  drinking  or  the  fashions 
which  keep  up  the  drinking  system.  You  will  see  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  who  the  other 
day  were  inveighing  against  drunkenness  most  vehemently,  now  seated  at  the  table  taking  the 
self-same  liquor  that  makes  the  drunkard,  with  no  little  gusto.  Of  course  they  all  deprecate 
taking  “  too  much,”  but  the  least  physiological  knowledge,  as  well  as  every  day’s  observation, 
would  teach  them  how  baseless  such  a  vague  notion  is,  and  how  from  time  immemorial  it  has 
led  the  people  astray.  So  long  as  ignorance  remains  as  to  the  properties  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
so  long  as  every  class  in  society  makes  the  liquor  the  soul  of  their  social  gatherings,  and  so  long 
as  those  who  cry  aloud  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  hug  the  enemy  to  their  own  breasts, 
there  is  little  chance  of  a  real  temperance  reform.  It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  so  many 
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educated  men  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  teefcotalism  still  refuse  to  act  upon  them.  If  an 
alarm  of  fire  is  heard  all  good-hearted  people  are  ready  to  run  to  help  to  put  it  out.  There 
is  truly  a  moral  conflagration  raging  amongst  us,  and  yet  most  of  those  who,  by  their 
professions,  might  be  expected  to  do  their  utmost  to  extinguish  it,  are,  by  their  practices, 
adding  fuel  to  the  flames. 

The  working  classes  should  seriously  consider  the  condition  into  which  they  have  brought 
themselves  and  their  families-  by  frequenting  the  public-houses,  keeping  public-house  company, 
and  taking  the  intoxicating  drink  !  I  do  trust  that  many  will  make  a  stand  ;  will  consider  the 
folly  of  spending  their  money  upon  drink,  loosing  their  time,  injuring  their  health,  and 
bringing  misery  to  all  around  them.  They  would  soon  begin  to  feel  what  teetotalism 
can  do  for  them,  and  for  their  families,  and  that  industry,  sobriety,  honesty,  and  purity 
are  the  true  agents  of  success  in  this  world.  And  the  non-working  classes  (if  I  may  use  the 
designation)  should  adopt  the  same  course  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  an  example  to  others. 
Every  tradesman  and  every  shopkeeper  should  be  teetotalers  if  they  wish  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  Every  magistrate  and  town  councillor  would  do  well  to  consider  the  important  position 
they  hold,  and  what  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  if  they  would  discountenance  the  fashion  of 
drinking  on  public  occasions,  and^  abandon  the  drink  themselves.  And  those  who  are  in 
authority  to  administer  the  law  should  seriously  consider  whether  they  are  doing  right ;  whether 
they  are  promoting  morality  and  protecting  the  innocent  and  the  young,  by  constantly 
renewing  licenses  to  bad  houses— places  that  everybody  knows  are  supported  by  bad  characters, 
and  are  the  means  of  spreading  immorality  and  vice  throughout  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
are  situate.  And  most  of  all,  ought  not  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  especially  the  ministers,  to 
come  out,  one  and  all,  and  declare  open  hostility  to  the  drink  and  the  drinking  system  in  all  its 
branches  ?  If,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  drinking  fashions ;  instead  of  keeping  the  drink 
in  their  cellars  and  defiling  their  tables  with  the  decanters,  they  would  “  go  about  doing  good” 
like  their  Master,  day  by  day  visiting  and  mixing  with  the  drinkers,  and  by  personal  abstinence 
and  kindly  teaching  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  save  such — I  say  if  they  would  do  this  we 
should  soon  see  a  happy  change  effected.  It  is  often  observed,  “  If  the  Christian  Church 
would  come  out  the  Temperance  Reformation  would  soon  be  complete.”  This  has  been  said  to 
my  knowledge  for  40  years,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  out.  Anything  but  the  drinking  system 
will  engage  its  attention ;  days  and  weeks  will  absorb  the  discussions  of  the  clergy  on 
such  matters  as  a  single  phrase  in  a  theological  creed,  while  the  remedy  for  the  nation’s 
drunkenness  is  passed  over  in  silence.  Drink  is  the  master  of  the  situation.  It  is  more  than  a 
match  for  all  our  churches  and  chapels,  parsons,  priests,  home  missionaries,  Scripture  readers, 
Sunday  schools,  day  schools,  educational  boards,  reformatories,  mechanics’  institutions,  savings 
banks,  penny  readings,  water  fountains,  tea  parties,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  These  all 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  philanthropy  of  the  country,  but  all  combined  have  proved  unable 
to  grapple  with  the  drink  power.  This  “Devil”  alcohol  has  taken  possession  of  the  people. 
He  is  the  Briton’s  household  God  ;  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  saint  and  simner  bow  down 
and  worship  him,  sacrificing  'health,  reputation,  body,  soul,  even  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
this  insatiable  Moleck.  And  while  this  deciver  is  promising  them  bliss,  health,  and  happiness, 
he  is  hastening  them  forward  to  ruin  and  perdition.  And  here  we  are  in  1873  with  an  annual 
drink  hill  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds  !  Reader  !  will  you  not  help  us  to  lessen 
this  amount  ?  A  nobler  deed  could  not  be  performed  than  that  of  assisting  to  overthrow 
the  throne  of  Bacchus.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  yourself  ;  it  would  be  scattering  blessings 
all  around,  and  would  be  aiding  in  the  salvation  of  your  country  from  its  direst  foe. — Your  friend, 

J.  LIVESEY. 

Preston,  January  1,  1873. 

.  Please  circulate  this  Tract.  To  be  had  from  the  publisher,  at  28,  Church  Street,  Preston. — 
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